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To medical science, more than to any other, is all knowl- 
edge tributary. First in importance to man, it is first in 
facility of attainment and diversity of fulness. In medicine 
no culture comes amiss, no zeal is unrequited. The possi- 
bilities of its empire are infinite, its present exaltation a 
marvel. Its catholic spirit is a sure insignia of conquest, 
its victories are its sublime apology. Its spirit of rational 
and positive inquiry, associated with its heroic self-abnega- 
tion, have been in all time the terror and admiration of the 
human mind. There can be but one Medical Science, as 
there can be but one science of Chemistry, Geology or 
Geometry. Opinion here is inadmissable ; it is not what a 
man believes, but what he can prove, that is valuable in 
medicine. Before the rigorous application of the philos- 
ophy of induction to the determination of all truth, the 
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unaided effort of reason was deemed competent to unfold 
and exemplify all that it was important or desirable to 
know. While induction is the only possible means of 
scientific investigation, the existence and céordination of its 
factors—reason and observation—are not to be denied. The 
relation of the first to medicine, this essay proposes to 
investigate. Preconceived opinion, in almost every instance, 
is allowed to influence experiment. But few are willing to 
let so unassuming a messenger as science correct elaborate 
and Jearned ignorance and conceit. Our opinions, of long 
standing especially, are our own property, and occupy in 
consequence a distinguished place in our esteem, while truth 
being the heritage of all can never be appropriated 
exclusively. 

What I propose in this paper is simply an inquiry. That 
the mind and body do reciprocally influence, in some 
degree at least, is indisputable. Concerning the quantity 
and extent of this influence opportunity exists for interest- 
ing and instructive controversy and research. 

That there may be no mistake relating to my terms and 
logic, a few preliminary definitions are advisable. 

If my phraseology and reasoning are inaccurate in facts, 
and unscientific in philosophy, I trust their impress of per- 
sonal subjectivity may be an apology for the blunders, and 
excuse the instinctively evoked criticism. 

A scientific truth, is the fundamental and, in consequence, 
unavoidable response to the question, Why? 

A science, is the systematized association of these funda- 
mental responses. 

By natural, I mean that which is consistent with the 
actualties or possibilities of experience. 

Experience is the sum of mental exercises, and knowledge 
is the sum of experience. 

All force is phenomena, and all phenomena are force. 

All motion is force, and all force is motion: then all 
motion is phenomena, and all phenomena are motion. 

Such dogmatism as this is not allowed, but by postulates. 
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Philosophy is the investigation of the relations of facts 
and forces. 

By law is meant that relation existing between phenom- 
ena by which their mutual consanguinity is established. 

Life is affirmable only of the physical ; if there be in man 
any spiritual quality, it is not “ alive” but conscious. Con- 
sciousness is the “ life” of the mind. Every distinct mental 
activity is a faculty. 

Matter is the summation of correlated force, whose pro- 
perties are partly active and partly potential. Mind is an 
element in this summation, generally potential, but vigor, 
ously actual under appropriate conditions of organization. 
The quantitative identity of all force being conceded- 
there can be no dispute concerning the qualitative sympathy, 
and thus is afforded an emphatic intimation of mental 
power influencing material change. When this material 
change is abnormal it constitutes disease. 

No exercise of force is possible without molecular waste. 
Mentality furnishes no exception to this rule. No incre- 
ment of thought is possible without being induced by and 
inducing palpable tissue metamorphosis. To this psycho- 
physiological law there is no exception. All force, so far 
as we know, has its origin in the solar ray. Solar power 
is potentially lodged in diet, and becomes actual in organi- 
zation. Organization is the legitimate and invariable 
sequence of life. It may be termed the expression of life. 
By many life is regarded as merely the dignitary presiding 
over the vital functions. It is more than this; it is the 
necessary antecedent, determining organization in general, 
and likewise every specific function. Life and organization, 
in the present condition of our knowledge, are the constant 
conditions of mentality. Should it be thought impossible 
then, or indeed, even strange, that mind influencing life 
should determine, in very many cases, structural lesion. 
Should not an intimate and earnest acquaintance with the 
science and relations of mind, be regarded as an indispen- 
sible auxiliary to practical therapeutics. 
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Other things being equal, mental, moral and physical 
power are determined by the quantity and quality of food 
eaten. This unity of origin is powerfully suggestive of a 
common dependence, and dynamic concord and sympathy. 
I assume in this essay that inductive reasoning is philo- 
sophically composite, involving induction proper, by which 
generalizations are justified, and deduction, affirming 
of an individual what the generalization affirms of the 
class to which the individual belongs. My use of these 
essential factors being understood, no confusion of logic 
need exist. 

In the inquiry I am making IT would not ignore the value 
and facility of hypothesis. It is a ready and convincing 
element in all inductive reasoning. Without it science 
would be at a stand-still. Conclusions are never born 
naturally, they are creations of cultivated art. The only 
natural element of science, is the essential and antecedent 
hypothesis. An hypothesis is not a mere guess, as most 
people without reasoning conclude. In what follows its 
definition may be found. The “known” and “unknown” 
are relative terms, distinguishing human knowledge. The 
“known” is actual, the “unknown” possible revelation. 
It is from the “ unknown ”’ that the “ known ”’ is recruited 
and extended. There is no impenetrable barrier separating 
these grand kingdoms. The bright rays of hypothesis per- 
petually maintain a cheerful radience in the otherwise pro- 
found and hopeless gloom. Hypothesis is the mind’s rational | 
scientific judgment of the “ unknown,” guided by the light 
of demonstration. The too current practice of interchange- 
ably using hypothesis and assumption, as indiscriminate syn- 
onyms, cannot be too earnestly: deprecated by every triend 
of an exact and versatile nomenclature. I may be excused 
for my lengthy allusion to this subject, since the scientific 
philosopher finds no greater impediment to remove, than 
this unintended or malicious confounding of terms and 
meanings. Before the mariner touches the shore, all on 
board are made glad by his ringing cry, “land ahead!” So 
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the man of science, standing upon the brink of the “ known,” 
distinctly sees truth “ yet to be.” This is hypothesis. 

No organ of the body can be normally exercised without 
appropriate stimulation. Pure blood for the heart, air for 
the Inngs, portal blood for the liver, nitrogenized aliment 
for the stomach, chyme for the intestines, chyle for the 
lacteals, etc., are the law of life. The brain, like the heart 
and lungs, is an organ whose function is to think. Like 
them, it too must be aroused and sustained by stimuli. 
These are external impressions. If this stimulation be 
denied or but indifferently supplied, sleep first, and unless 
relief speedily come, death unfailingly supervene. Thought 
then, is impossible without external impressions. Memory, 
as a type of mental action, beautifully illustrates the depen- 
dence of mind upon matter, and likewise the facility of its 
ready response to impressions. Memory is that activity of 
the mind by which conceptions recur through association 
that were once present by perception. Two elements of 
necessity exist in mental exercises, and but two—the objec- 
tive and the subjective. There is something to perceive, 
and something to perceive it with. 

There are but two kinds of knowledge accessible to 
intelligence—the real and the ideal. Knowledge of the 
first is obtained by reason, of the second by imagination. 
Neither acquisition is possible without the indispensable 
influence of the objective. The perceiving capability is 
dormant, of necessity, without the tangible something to 
perceive, 

If then, exercises of mind are impossible without the 
constant influence of physical agencies; and if every men- 
tal activity involves nervous waste; and if nervous waste 
may implicate general structural mutation; and if in this 
general structural Jesion specific organs may be included ; 
and if specific change may be sometimes morbid and 
abnormal, then is not the inquiry pertinent: may not men- 
tality largely and insidiously determine disease or lesion of 
structure? 
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Light is a “mode of motion” whose impressions fall 
upon every surface. The surfaces thus affected must yield 
wholly, partially, or not at all. If wholly, the light is 
“white”; if partially and modified, one of the prismatic 
colors, determined by the form of the yielding; and if not 
at all, we have darkness. Color then is a “mode of 
motion” in light, depending upon the peculiarity of the 
reacting or reflecting surface. It is much the same with 
the mind’s influence upon the body. To understand this 
statement and illustration fully, the absolute brotherhood 
of force must be understood and admitted. 

It will be remembered that thinking and cerebral activity 
are practically interchangeable expressions. Every intellec- 
tion of brain falls upon the entire organism, through our 
inevitable dynamic corelation, inducing either excessive, 
normal or deficient, added stimulation. The first and last 
dispose toward disease, the second supplies a waiting neces- 
sity. Instances verifying these propositions readily occur 
without reflection or enumeration. 

Material and mental power present for consideration cer- 
tain necessary qualities, without which we cannot conceive 
of the existence of either. The three elements of material 
power, or more appropriately, material existence, are exten- 
sion, impenetrability, and inertia; of mental: perception, 
sensation and will. These last are given in every mental 
act. They are required to constitute it such. Eliminate 
one, and the mind’s exercises are as effectually destroyed, 
as would be the constitution of matter without its essential 
characteristics. This fundamental identity of composition 
and requirements, is to me strongly presumptive of quali- 
tative relationship. If this be indeed true, the all-pervading 
principle of the practical unity and correlation of phenom- 
ena, adds another to the accumulated evidence of universal 
organic connection with mental influence. 

Another argument for the identities I claim, is derived 
from the simplicity of all force, as far as known. One illus. 
tration, amplified from the natural world, may suffice. The 
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solar influence, one of whose phases is light, is not com- 
pound but simple. Its seeming composition is due to the 
varied peculiarities of the media through which the light 
passes and the surfaces against which it impinges. Differ- 
ences in momenta determine differences in refrangibility. 
That one force should have several momenta is well nigh 
an inexplicable paradox. The problem is solved by the 
construction of the luminous wave. The phenomena of 
mind too, are simple. This no one can deny. The unity 
of human consciousness by which personal identity is unin- 
teruptedly maintained, is possible only through unity of 
mental action. Every effort to reconcile the diversity of 
consciousness with the preservation of individual personal- 
ity, has been a signal failure. All force is a related, con- 
served and dependent unit, and as just illustrated, affords 
still another confirmation of what my original proposition 
affirms. My argument must not be mistaken for a restate- 
ment of the doctrine of ‘‘ reflex action.”’ There is, of 
course, a mutual blending in some important particulars, 
but still they are fundamentally dissimilar. I am attempt- 
ing suggestions relative to the development of mental 
power; and likewise to its controlling influence upon 
organization, as legitimate sequences of the correlation and 
conservation of force. Strictly speaking, I presume, all 
disease is wrought in consonance with one philosophy, and 
yet the circumstances attending its appearance and progress 
seem so diversified and conflicting, that well defined dis- 
tinctions and definitions are required. In reflex action the 
mind is impressed and, at once, in the remote distributions 
of the nervous system, changes of tissue occur, This 
result is subsequent to organization. In the discussion I 
am indulging, mental action is contemplated in immediate 
relation to its mechanical equivalent--life, the builder of 
organization. An instance illustrating both, is the pertur- 
bation resulting in syncope. If the subjective cause of the 
first fainting could be prolonged and increased, commensu- 
rate with the degree to which the patient has become 
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accustomed to it by experience, some obstinate and often fatal 
disease would supervene. This influence is cumulative 
by reflection. Its highest developmeut is found in the 
subjective. 

Another argument I offer may be called a novel one. I 
am not particular how they come, if their miscellaneous 
arrangement is not allowed to interfere with their approp- 
riateness. : 

I refer to the economy and providence of nature in all its 
work. Whatever the human being needs, the human being 
is competent to supply, else his endowments are naturally 
and deplorably incomplete. Now, there is nothing we all 
so much require, as intelligent, discriminative power, to 
guide our bodies in safety amid all the dangers and vicissi- 
tudes to which they are unavoidably exposed. The power 
of mind is the only capability qualified to meet this require- 
ment. It cannot do it at all without intimate and often 
controlling relation to the entire organization. If it is 
admitted that any such essential relation exists, and is 
exercised continually in normal relation to life and health, 
then it must likewise be conceded, that in the aberrations 
to which all force is subject, derangement and structural 
change may and so does occur. There isa large and 
important class of diseases, familiar to every practitioner, 
whose etiology is obscure. Professional ingenuity and 
acumen are exhausted in fruitless efforts to assign for their 
existence and variety, adequate causation. In such cases I 
suggest a thorough investigation of the mental influence 
involved, intimating that astonishing results are here in 
store for some one. This examination cannot be success- 
fully made without an exaet knowledge of the manifold 
science involved. 

I may be permitted to add still another illustration. 

My argument now shall be a series of contrasts between 
man and the lower animal and vegetable. My object is to 
attempt to show the transforming and cultivating tendency 
of mind upon organized beings. The vegetable, though a 
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simpler order of life than the animal, of even the lowest 
kind, still has some common characteristics. The principle 
and phenomena of life are essentially the same. It is the 
fact of consciousness that gives the animal his distinctive- 
ness and individuality. Not the conscious intelligence inert 
and dormant, but active, aggressive and self-reliant. In- 
digestion, respiration, assimilation and decay, the same 
general principles are observed throughout all organic 
creation. Anatomy and physiology are one in principle 
where the laws of organization prevail. Matter is of neces- 
sity immeasurably inferior to the animal, no matter how 
exquisitely its crystalline structure may be conformed, or 
how resplendent its beauty by the touch of art. The ani- 
mal inferior to man is such from the deficiency of mental 
power. Man is afflicted by different diseases, adjusted to 
unlike offices, and experiences riper and richer feelings. 
The inquiry now pertinently arises: if man is thus different 
and superior to other animals in virtue of his perfect and 
complicated mental enrichment, which to so large an 
extent determines all his discipline, habits and emotions, 
may not these same rare gifts be essentially related to 
disease ? 

Again, it may be maintained that mente! and vital forces 
are but céordinate links in the one dynamic chain, from the 
variety of philosophy involved in their cultivation and 
growth. They each develope by exercise. This is the law 
and excellence of life and health. Every additional incre- 
ment of power is gained only by paying it an industrious 
tribute. I receive it as a demonstration that a common 
principle of development establishes a common origin. Not 
only is this law of growth applicable in general, but in all 
special particulars likewise. The exercise, resulting in 
discipline, must be guided by the same rational require- 
ments in both instances. Excess and deficiency are every- 
where equally disastrous. The quality and opportunity 
must, with the same discreet foresight, be chosen. The 
only distinguishing feature claimed by intelligence, is the 
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capability of independent volition. All who watch with 
eare the characteristics of this element of mind, will see 
applied the same law and consequence of culture. Now I 
am disposed to the judgment, that so intimately are these 
forces related to each other, and to the same law of exercise, 
that deficiency or excess, as currently supplied, lead to 
frequent and obstinate disease. As long as the human 
organization is regarded as composite, respecting the exist- 
ence of separate and independent entities—the material 
and spiritual, science must be, in degree, confused and un- 
satisfactory; but when all phenomena are received in their 
true light, as flowing from one common force, the millennial 
day of science will be ushered in. An argument, too, is 
founded upon the facts of the untiring activity of mind 
and the indestructibility of force. All mental action, not 
envisioned in consciousness, is consumed in influencing 
vital action. The phenomena that action and reaction are 
equal, is just as true of mind as matter. It really apper- 
tuins to force rather than to either of these assumed enti- 
ties. But few understand the meaning of this very common 
philosophy. A ball, for example, is thrown against a wall, 
and the reaction, determining the rebound, is equal to the 
original impulsion. Is it true we ask, after all, that the 
reflecting surface returns the force undiminished? As an 
obvious or mechanical fact, I answer no. When mechan- 
ical foree seems to be expended, it is not lost, but changes 
its form, conserving every increment in the mutation. 
This is all that is meant by the proposition that action and 
reaction are equal. The hammer is not struck as hard as 
it strikes, but if all the divided motion excited by the ham- 
mer, were directed against appropriate machinery, the 
power exerted would be just equal to the first. The same 
principle prevails in mind. Every mental exercise is con- 
tinued through the vicissitudes of material change. Much 
thought is signified in language, whose expression costs 
structural death and elimination, and much more, without 
being thus embodied, records the fact of its existence in the 
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increased residuum of the emunctories. This suggestion 
surely recalls the intimate subjection of the physical to one 
of its forees—mind. A familiar and striking illustration 
of the power of mental influence in regulating and subdu- 
ing the physical, is found in the causes that control age. 
Men do not grow old by becoming bald, gray, and by 
losing the elastic step, but by the loss of mental and social 
fire; by unseemly moroseness and failing urbanity. The 
cares and unhappiness of domestic life, of unsatisfactory 
business relations, these being yielded to by the intellect, 
soon induce the annoying symbols of age. If the mind is 
so gifted as to be superior to all these pesetments, life must 
continue long and well. To constantly dwell upon any 
evil deplored, is almost the surest way to incur the affliction. 
Become practically oblivious to its existence, and life and 
health are ata premium. Every physician recognizes the 
aid afforded by a cheerful and contented mind in the admin- 
istration of medicines. What most regard as an important 
therapeutic agent of cause, [ am disposed to suspect as the 
cause of the disease. While my fellow-practitioners subor- 
dinate this auxiliary to medication, I shall subordinate all 
medication to it. While, in a certain class of cases, he 
enforces the versatility and variety of medicines, I shall 
enjoin an observance of the plain requirements of rational 
mental physiology. When revulsion is attempted by the 
infernal miseries of counter-irritation, I shall often secure a 
choice result by the revulsion of emotion. I shall check 
nasuea with a joy, dyspepsia with a hope, phthisis with a 
spree, and rheumatism with grit and warmth. 

One of the most unexpected yet complete and beautiful 
illustrations of the conservation of force, is found in the 
equivalency of chemical and vital phenomena witnessed in 
the human body after death, and the imperceptible muta- 
tions transpiring during life. The first is purely obedient 
to inorganic chemistry, the last to vital action. In three 
and a half years the elimination of nitrogenized matter is 
equal to the sum of all such tissue in the normal body, and 
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the dead body, when decomposition has been subject to 
certain conditions appropriate to the action of chemistry, 
will last before conversion into “adipocere”’ the same 
length of time. Do not these facts sustain the equivalent 
quantity of these forces, and likewise their essential bro- 
therhood? It adds another to the largely accumulating 
lists of evidence establishing the compensations of all 
phenomena. The relation of mental influence to vital 
action is so intimate and indisputable, as not to excite the 
investigation its importance demands. The emotions are 
the best indices of the extent to which the mind is working. 
Intellections sometimes dissemble and mislead, the emo- 
tions are always truthful. These seem to be connecting 
links between the intell2ct and matter. They hold both in 
sympathy and support. No organ of the physical can 
remain long unperturbed in the focus of the feelings. Their 
burning and eloquent power soon disturb the otherwise 
even current of their life and health. These disturbances, 
long continued, are disease. 

It seems that pathologists have proved that disease is 
structural leison, whose symptoms are indicated by func- 
tional derangement and final ruin, if repair be not speedily 
instituted and secured. The aptitude for lesion in any 
tissue, one would suspect, would be determined by the 
especial character of the tissue. This natural presumption 
is sustained by facts. It is known that nervous tissue is 
the last to suffer structural lesion. The superior integrity 
of this tissue is not only full of benevolence, but indicates, 
as well, the fact of the maintenance of this vehicle of 
thought, against the mutations incident to organization in 
general. These, in connection with other facts, prove incon- 
testibly the supremacy of mind over matter, and likewise 
the natural relation of the mental influences to the direc- 
tion and control of organization. If it be denied that the 
brain and nervous system think and feel themselves, it will 
still be admitted that these are the organs through which 
thought is manifested. In either event, the point is 
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sustained, that the mind’s integrity is longest maintained, and 
its controlling relation to organization most intimate and 
persistent. Now the exercises of mind are largely subject to 
individual control, so that our life and health are in an 
important degree committed to the keeping of our volition, 
More, than with any other agency, reposes our life and 
health with our choice. Gloom and foreboding terminate 
in disease; cheerfulness and occupation are the harbingers 
of long and happy life. 

If there be two entitities, mind and matter, the ultimate 
conditions of their being are not very discrepant. They 
must, in the dimness of practical infinity, approximate an 
absolute identity. This I infer from the divisibility of 
matter. There are those who object to this proposition, 
and affirm the infinite indivisibility of the ultimate atom. 
Of the existence of ultimate atoms there is not one item of 
experimental or conceptional proof. As long as man can 
mechanically divide matter, its ultimate indivisibility is not 
established. If a man divide a portion of matter in his 
hand, a portion must remain. Every fresh separation still 
leaves a portion in hand. When the division has gone so 
far as to be practically impossible any further, a part of the 
original piece is still intact. One’s conceptions are only the 
antecedents of one’s knowledge. Our conceptions are 
experimental possibilities to the incoming generation of 
advanced culture. An indivisible atom is then really incon- 
ceivable. To form a notion of an atom certainly three 
things are necessary, if we ascribe to it materiality: exten- 
sion, impenetrability and inertia. What then is an atom? 
A unit certainly, whose half is as readily conceived of as 
its whole. There can then be nothing ultimate, and yet 
the approach to it must be infinite. Conservation and 
correlation are now the watchword, not ultimateness and 
eternity. Infinite divisibility in matter is requisite to con- 
dition impenetrability, without which no conception of 
matter is possible. 

What I wish these remarks to subserve, is what I chose 
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to call the progressive ultimateness of matter and mind. 
Concerning the simplicity of mind there is no controversy ; 
the practical simplicity of matter is partially understood 
and conceded. In the mutual approach of these toward 
infinity I detect mutual harmonies and relationship. I find 
too, after these elements of existence coalesce in simplicity, 
the grandeur of volition transpires in assuming charge of 
all. To the enterprise and intelligence of the human will 
all ultimate existence is finally committed. Here, in this 
apparently remote relation to organization, I find the human 
mind moulding influences finally destined to confer disease 
or death. That such intelligent and conscious empire 
should exist, may not be deemed even strange when the 
necessity of it is once appreciated. The elaborate and 
insentient perfection of all organization requires the pres- 
ence and guidance of an intelligent and capable directing 
agency. Such requirement the mind supplies. Its easy 
control has existed so long and behaved so well, that we 
are usually oblivious to its existence and insensible to its 
claims. The finest illustration of the influence of mind 
upon body, just now occurring to me, is found in the history 
of war prisons during our recent eventful and unhallowed 
war. 

It was mind here that wrought the physical disease. 

The altar of despondency claimed nearly all the sacrifices. 

What was so palpably true in this horrible instance, 
exists as veritably in most diseases. 

Any chemical element, compound or mixture, uninflu- 
enced by life, is inorganic. Any chemical compound 
influenced by life is organic, and every mechanical mixture 
determined by life is an organization. The vital relation 
of life to disease and health, is concisely and definitely 
stated by these propositions, whose accuracy can hardly be 
assailed. A variety of circumstances transpire to illus- 
trate the intimate dependence of normal life upon normal 
intellect and emotion. That life is the antecedent of every 
vital function, is undeniable. Are not these instances of 
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mind affecting life, and through it of necessity all organi- 
zation ? 

Bad news, long continued and often repeated; severe and 
irreparable disappointment; high and exalted hopes blasted 
forever in a moinent; long and anxious foreboding over 
imaginary disaster; ever anticipated failure in business 
relations or domestic; the early and final ruin or death 
of darling love and hope; monomaniac devotion to any 
cherished work or thought; upbraiding and remorseless 
conscience; an intellectual zeal or religious enthusiasm 
untempered or uncontrolled by the strong arm of reason ; 
loss of self-respect through general social ostracism; an 
unrequited and hopeless effort to be what is impossible. 
Are not all these, and immeasurably more, among the 
depressing agencies that subtract from the continuance of 
life. 

It is the function of the brain to think, as it is of the 
eye to see or the ear to hear. It is fashionable with psychol- 
ogists to assign to an imaginary entity, intangible and 
spiritual withal, absolute dominion over all instances of 
perception. This is a figment of scholasticism rather than 
a sequence of induction. ‘ How shall we reason but by 
what we know?” Philosophy and common sense are really 
not far asunder. By the last all aspiring criteria must be 
adjuged. Common sense is that rare and valuable gift by 
which we accept what seems evident, without involving 
philosophic or linguistic twaddle to mystify and mislead. 
The eye seems to see, the ear to hear, and the brain to 
think. This is sufficient. It is the organ and its appen- 
dages that constitute its unity and entirety. If the nerves 
of special sense be severed, the organs of which they are 
physiologically integers are likewise destroyed. The integ- 
rity of every part is requisite to give the whole complete- 
ness and function. To say that the spiritual element in 
man, or even his brain, is the appropriate and exclusive 
means of perception, is an assumption purely gratuitous 
and unphilosophical, because unwarranted by what we 
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know. That the exercises of brain exert an influence, either 
salutary or injurious, over the general organization, and thus 
play an important part in health and disease, seems to be 
universally admitted and utilized. 

I cannot dismiss the presentation of the philosophies of 
this discussion, without recounting what I esteem the 
primal and positive evidence of unity of principle in matter 
and mind. Of course I allude to the indestructibility of the 
properties and forces of each. In matter we usually 
denominate this imperishable persistence, indestructibility ; 
in mind, immortality. Both are true in virtue of recipro- 
cal and interchangeable conversion,—the underlying and 
happy agency of all causation. Iam sure no other reason 
has been assigned equally plausible, to account for or to 
establish the hope of immortality. The reasoning is simple 
and apparent. In the conversion of all force, constant 
equivalency is maintained. The phenomena of mind, being 
forms of force, are likewise conserved exactly amid all 
the vicissitudes to which their multiplied phases are exposed. 
This fact being no longer in doubt, how the extinction of 
the thinking principle at death can be for one moment 
maintained, is to me very singular. If the essential perpe- 
tuity of mind be like that of matter, can it be deemed 
mysterious, or impossible, that they should very intimately 
influence each other during the present life of both? When 
the conditions of existence and activity, now appertaining 
to each, and in virtue of which they so reciprocally inter- 
change, are dissolved in death, then under new and perhaps 
unlike forms, the quantity of mental power must be pre- 
served. What is true in death is equally true in life, and 
more evident. 

An organism is a style of mechanics determined by life, 
and whose compound associated function is reproduction 
and death. For some reason there are indeed the law and 
excellence ot life and growth. It is a fact, disputed by no 
one, that these normal and necessary metamorphoses are a 
prime and obvious sequence, in no unimportant degree, of 
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well directed and persistent mental and moral action. No 
man is really healthy unless he be a thoughtful and indus- 
trious student. For every intellection there is a definite 
amount of nervous change; and for every natural nervous 
change there is made a definite contribution to vitality. 
Thinking is the exercise in which the nervous system 
delights to find health and pleasure. There is a great dif- 
ference between thought, as it should be, and those mental 
gymnastics in which so many “educators” direct their 
pupils to indulge. Of course to such games of intellectual 
expertness I am not now referring. I allude to that calm, 
sedate, persistent mental exercise, in which the nervous 
system, and through it the entire organization, is inspired 
to normal nutrition. That the intellect and emotions are 
thus made almost the arbiters of life and death, seems an 
interesting and desirable truth. Intellectual and ignorant 
people are not subject to the same classes of disease. What 
are called “nervous diseases” never appertain in many of 
their phases to the illiterate and squalid. 

Having enumerated, in detail, the circumstances under 
which mental influence may determine ‘“ physical” dis- 
ease, it remains to specify some of the evidences diagnostic 
of the difficulties to which I refer. Iam inclined to the 
judgment, that even where the lesions are palpable and - 
their cause is evident, that certain investigations should be 
made, to decide with intelligence relative to the quantity 
and kind of the mental action involved. The physician 
may wel] be proud of his high distinction. He has access 
to the uéually hidden and unintelligible philosophies of life 
and living. Hardly a scientific inquiry can be impertinent 
or irrelevant, and all must respond to his appropriate ques- 
tions. Ican mention no specific or formula by which to 
conduct these examinations. General considerations only 
are possible in the absence of any particular disease. The 
few I mention may hardly be deemed inappropriate. It 
will be understood that Iam not excluding, in the con- 


nected questions I ask, the customary ones proposed-to 
Vou. XXVI.—No. 3. 6 
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diagnosticate all the features of the malady, I attempt sim- 
ply to systematize certain general methods of arriving at the 
influence of mind in every case of disease. The usual 
symptoms of particular disease are invaluable to elucidate 
the inquiry [ propose to make. If sufficient importance is 
attached to what I offer, I care not what else is included. 
Unity and perfection are the prime requisites of medical 
examination. My first inquiry would be addressed to the 
general physical constitution of the body, with reference to 
its influence upon the mind. The predisposing tendencies 
of mind affecting organization may be, and usually are, 
determined by the general characteristics of the body; the 
quality and texture of nervous matter; the extent of fatty 
deposits; the kind and developement of muscle; the 
nature and variety of physical idiosyncrasy; the best aver- 
age of appetite; the amount and quality of food eaten; the 
quantity and value of excreta; the extent to which the 
illness has been protracted, also the severity, and the degree 
to which it has been borne: these are physical considera- 
tions, uever to be overlooked, in every medical examina- 
tion for the extent and phases of disease. Again, the mind 
itself requires your care. What are its prominent char- 
teristics? Is the mind “ well balanced,” or are there well 
- marked latent or active special gifts or deficiencies? Has 
it seemed to hold empire over the vital functions, or to be 
naturally subordinate to them? What are its normal ten- 
dencies toward activity? Is it working most of the time, 
or only periodically, if at all? To what extent is emotion 
included in the mental action, and what peculiarities does 
it exhibit? How about the element of “will”? Is the 
mind resolute or yielding? How are good and bad fortune 
generally borne? Under what circumstances does the man 
generally give up when in health? These questions deduce 
his mental physiology. 

Another class of questions should contemplate the pa- 
tient’s antecedents. Have they been favorable to the devel- 
opement of mental power? Have his parents been well 
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formed intellectually, and have they been accustomed to 
think and feel? Does the man resemble one or both of his 
parents, or even some distant relation, it may be, whose 
peculiarities may have been transmitted and retained? 
How about the man’s cultivation; was he the victim of 
early and earnest study and discipline? In what has his 
mental training consisted? What kind of thought has 
been his preceptor? At what period of life did he begin to 
think, and what has been the extent to which in the 
immediate past it has been carried? What has been the 
moral education of the man, and has he been sensitive to 
its tendency ? How has conscience been treated, and how 
has it behaved? Has the man been harrassed by its pecu- 
liar and unrelenting torment, or has his life been quiet and 
morally peaceful ? To what religious ideas does he stand 
committed, and have any such been heartily embraced? If 
so, have they been liberal and cheerful; or dark, forbiding 
and hopeless? To this point especial attention should be 
directed. How about social and domestic affairs; is the 
man happily situated at home; if not, what elements are 
averse, and who is really most aggrieved? Are the patient’s 
circumstances easy, or is he annoyed by pecuniary liabili- 
ties? These include almost au exhaustive enumeration 
of questions for general guidance and aid. An inquiry 
of prime importance is now suggested. What remedial 
measures are appropriate and available in this particular 
ease? Of course nothing specific can be here mentioned. 
The entire treatment must be measurably synchronous and 
thoroughly consistent. The physical lesions, involved by 
other agencies and complicated by unknown influences, 
constantly modify every instance of disease. This must be 
borne in mind by the educated physician, whose reason is 
observing the phases and virtues of mental action. Nothing 
can be done without an intimate knowledge of mental 
physiology. A profound acquaintance with the mind, in 
action, is as necessary to rational psychological therapeutics, 
as the familiar physiology of life is to ordinary medicine. 
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The indispensable knowledge of physiology is the thing 
most required to qualify the practitioner for his honest 
duties. Medicine is empiricism without it, and cures an 
accident. The normal deportment of mind being known, 
every pathological aberration is understood. The mind 
requires appropriate stimulation like the body. From its 
peculiar pabulum it must be nourished. Mental disease is 
mal]-mental nutrition. It is the duty of the practitioner to 
ascertain and study any deficiency or excess in this diree- 
tion, and meet them, in harmony with the demand of 
nature. I must forbear. The subject is still interesting, 
and seems exhaustless. Every medical college should teach 
the science of the mind, with especial reference to disease 
and remedy. 


<< e____ 


Case of Placenta Prematura. 


BY HO. BERCHELMANN, M.D., BELLEVILLE, ST. CLAIR COUNTY, ILLS- 


Was called on the night of the 14th to 15th of January, 
1869, at 12.30 A. M., to attend Mrs. H. L., German, aged 
36 years, a coal digger’s wife, of light hair and complexion, 
and robust healthy constitution, in her eleventh confine- 
ment with her twelfth child. Found Mrs. St., a well 
instructed and intelligent midwife present. Learned from 
her that she had been sent for the same night after 10 
o’clock, and found the woman suffering from extensive 
hemorrhage, with the placenta presenting; she further said 
that the os was fully dilated, and I could begin to operate 
at once; of the child she could feel nothing. 
> The patient was restless and anxivus, begged for help, 
had ineffective labor-pains and a weak, quick pulse, the 
blood streaming from under the bed. On examining with 
two fingers I found about two-thirds of the placenta filling 
the vagina, the rest retained and grasped as it were in the 
lower part of the uterus. It attracted my attention that 
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the placenta was of loose, spongy and flabby structure, and 
not like a recently expelled healthy afterbirth, solidly bound 
together by the membranes; of the foetus I was not able to 
detect anything. I immediately had the woman placed on 
a square bed, (the forceps being within reach if needed). 
I introduced my right hand, and by carrying it round 
between uterus and placenta disengaged the latter, and 
with a slight motion downward caused it to slip over the 
palm of the hand; with the last end of the placenta, and 
wrapped up in it, the right hand of the child descended 
into mine. When I separated the foetal hand and placenta, 
the latter slipped and fell to the floor. In replacing the 
child’s hand and arm I came in contact with the other (the 
left), evidently an entire square position of the child. In 
passing the child’s arms and running my hand up along the 
cavity of the os sacrum, I reached the back of the feetus, 
which convinced me at once that I had chosen the wrong 
hand, and that the child’s feet must be found behind ‘and 
above the arcus pubis. The uterus was in anteversio with 
the fundus, resting against the abdominal walls. I with- 
drew the right hand, with it elevated the uterus externally 
and straightened it, introduced the left hand behind the os 
pubis and immediately seized the child’s right foot, effected 
version, and with careful rotary tractions delivered the 
whole foetus. The cord was wound twice around the child’s 
thorax, and I was much astonished to find that the placenta 
end of the cord was yet retained in utero. As I knew from 
the beginning the child to be dead I had until then paid no 
attention to the cord, and was under the impression that it 
had been torn when the placenta dropped out. Supposing 
now that a part of the placenta with the end of the cord 
was yet firmly attached to the uterus, I introduced the hand 
again and conveved it carefully around, sweeping the inner 
side of the uterus with the dorsal side of my hand; this 
motion, together with moderate traction at the cord, caused 
the latter to slip out with the membrames of the ovum at 
the end of it. The uterus now firmly contracted and the 
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hemorrhage ceased. I have seen the woman since several 
times, she is making a good recovery. At my last visit I 
learned from her, that on Sunday previous to her delivery 
she had a moderate flooding; the four days following she 
attended to her ordinary business without any outward 
symptoms, and on Thursday night at 8 o’clock she suddenly 
had severe hemorrhage and slight labor-pains; at 10 o’clock 
she sent for the midwife. I think this is a decided case of 
placenta preematura, and not of placenta previa, properly 
speaking. My explanation is as follows: 

On Sunday the detachment of the placenta commenced 
causing a moderate flow of blood; on Thursday, with the 
first labor-pains, the detachment was at once and entirely 
effected, followed by extensive hemorrhage; the placenta 
was even separated on its foetal side from the membranes, 
and by the contractions of the uterus expelled before the 
child. The membranes with the inserted end of the cord, 
by the pressure of the child’s body, were glued to the inner 
wall of the uterus, and so retained. Had the child had a 
normal position and presented with the head, or even the 
nates, placenta and child would have been expelled together. 
It is perhaps proper to state here that fifteen months previ- 
ous I attended the same woman when she had twins; the 
first child at that time was born alive at 9 A. M., head pre- 
senting, under the supervision of an ignorant self-made 
midwife, who did not send for me until six hours after the 
birth of the first child, and when the hand of the second was 
to be seen outside of the genital organ. with the cord pro- 
lapsed. I effected version and extraction. This second 
child of course was dead. 

I wish to be excused if I have been rather lengthy in 
relating the foregoing case, bnt I consider it of sufficient 
interest and importance, especially for younger and less 
experienced members of the profession, who in case of 
emergency might be thrown entirely upon their own 
resources. Besides this I think it demonstrates the marked 
distinction between placenta prematura and placenta 
preevia. 
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DE—NICOTINIZED TOBACCO. 


De-Nicotinized Tobacco. 
BY T. WILLIAMS, M. D., MILWAUKEE. 


It is not generally known that tannic acid de-nicotinizes 
tobacco. If the bowl of a pipe is filled about one-fourth 
full of tannin, filled up with tobacco and smoked, the aroma 
of the tobacco is almost entirely destroyed, and the smoker 
scarcely feels the effect of the tobacco on his nervous sys- 
tem. In this experiment the tannin powder does not take 
up all the vaporized nicotine (which is the intoxicating 
principle of tobacco and tobacco smoke,) as it passes 
through it. The smoke will at first be entirely free 
from all taste or smell of tobacco, but in a few moments it 
will have formed a passage through the tannin, through 
which it will pass so rapidly that all of its nicotine will not 
be absorbed. 

The experiment is more striking if a bit of sponge is 
saturated with a saturated solution of tannin, and placed 
in the bottom of the pipe. The smoke of the first two pipe- 
fuls of tobacco will pass out as vaporless and innocent as 
the smoke of a child’s rattan or grape vine cigar, and as 
devoid of tobacco smell. But if several more pipefuls are 
smoked, the tannin having taken up all the nicotine it is 
capable of neutralizing, the smoke will begin to pass out 
with its natural taste and aroma. A sponge, after being 
used in this way, acquires a peculiar stale tobacco smoke 
odor. A common pipe may be used in this experiment, 
but with it the smoker is very liable to draw some of the 
tannin solution into his mouth, producing an unpleasant 
“ green persimmon” puckering. The Turkish pipe, which 
is provided with a reservoir containing water, answers the 
purpose admirably, The place for water may be filled 
with a saturated solution of tannin; or what is better,— 
as it prevents the unpleasant bubbling noise,—a sponge 
saturated with the solution. 

By changing the sponge often enough, a person may 
smoke as immoderately as he pleases without any injurious 
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effects, and it is particularly recommended to ambitious 
young gentlemen whom the weed in its natural condition 
‘makes sick.”” I should also suppose that smoking tobacco 
steeped in a saturated solution of tannin, and dried, would 
be equally harmless, but have not tried this latter experi- 
ment. I am not sanguine, however, that mankind will 
avail themselves of the advantages of this discovery. It 
will be like the Frenchman’s antidote to the intoxicating 
effects of alcoholic potations,—it destroys the very effect 
for which the poison is used ! 

The North American Indians were wise, however, and 
availed themselves of this discovery hundreds of years ago. 
It is well known what inveterate smokers the Indians are, 
and still we never see any injurious effects of this habit 
upon them. This may be due in part to their vigorous 
constitutions and hardy nomadic life, but it is mainly due, 
I think, to the form in which they use their tobacco. Until 
they learn the habit from the whites, they rarely or never 
use the pure leaf. Their “ Killikinnick”—the agreeable 
aroma of which once inhaled in a wigwam or ]Jumberman’s 
cabin, can never be forgotten,—is composed of equal parts 
of tobacco and the inside bark of a species of the cornus 
coricea. Sometimes the admixture of tobacco in it is not 
more than a fourth. This bark is astringent, and abounds 
in tannin, and therefore in a great measure neutralizes the 
effects of the tobacco. The fancy brands of smoking 
tobacco labeled ‘ Killickinick,”’ sold by tobacconists in 
papers, it is needless to say are pure tobacco, and have no 
real claim to the name. The Indian name for the particu- 
lar species of swamp dogwood which they use for smoking 
is “‘ Kinnikinnick,’ hence the name. As we learned the 
art of smoking from the American savage, it would be 
only showing proper respect to our tastes to take the weed 
as they do. They peel the inside bark of the shrub, dry it, 
pound it to a powder in their stone mortars, and then mix 
intimately with the crumbled tobacco. 





APPLIED CHEMISTRY. 
Applied Chemistry. 


Application of the Atomic or Thermic Law to Biatomie Metal- 
loids. By Dr. Rabuteau. From the Proceedings of the 
Biological Society, Paris. Report of Gazette Medicale. 


TRANSLATED FOR THIS JOURNAL, BY W. HAY, M. D., ASSOCIATE 
EDITOR. 


I discovered, last year, a law, to the demonstration of 
which I devoted the greater portion of my inaugural thesis 
(Vide Experimental Investigations into the Physiological 
Effects of Fluorides, and of Metallic Compounds in Gen- 
eral. Paris: Germer Balliére, 1867, and Gazette Hebdom- 
adaire, 15 May, 1868). 

According to this law, the metals are so much the more 
active as their atomic weight is higher or their specific heat 
lower; so that two or more metals being given, whatever 
may be their chemical analogies, their relative activities 
may be determined according to their atomic weights or 
their specific heat. Let us take, for example, sodium 
(atomic weight, 39), thallium (atomic weight, 204); the 
sodium is inoffensive, the potassium is a muscular poison in 
large doses, and the thallium is as terrible as lead. 

When I speak of metals, it is, of course, to be under- 
stood that I speak of their salts. Compare zine and 
cadmium, whose chemical analogies are remarkable, and it 
will be seen that the cadmium, whose atomic weight is 112, 
is much more active than the zinc, having an atomic weight 
of 62.02. I believe I am warranted in the assertion that 
iridium, whose atomic weight is 71.08, will present physio- 
logical properties (relations?) intermediate as to their 
energy, between those of zinc and cadmium. I believed 
that the atomic law should be applied to a certain number 
of metalloids. The first group of these simple bodies con- 
stitutes, as is well known, an exception to the law of 
Bouchardat and Stuart Cooper; but must the same be true 
of the other groups? I then examined the biatomic metal- 
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loids and discovered a new and remarkable application of 
the atomic law. The metalloids which form the second 
group are the following: 


Oxygen, atomic weight 
Sulpbur, “ “ 
Selenium, ‘“ 
Tellurium, “ 


The chemical properties of these simple bodies, especially 
of the three last, present the greater analogies, so that they 
have always been associated in the same natural group. 
But in this connection, however, when it concerns biatomic 
metals, it is necessary to appreciate the physical properties 
which the atoms possess, the property of heat and conse- 
quently that of motion, for life is only motion. If the hy- 
drogen compounds of these metalloids are considered, it 
will be seen that water H 2 O is indispensable to life. 

That sulphuretted hydrogen H 28 is a deleterious gas, 
but that nevertheless it may be introduced in considerable 
quantity into the digestive tube, into the venous blood (Cl. 
Bernard), whilst seleniuretted hydrogen H 2Se. is exceed- 
ingly dangerous. Berzelius nearly perished from having 
inspired only a very small quantity, and all those engaged 
in the examination of this gas know that a single bubble in- 
troduced into the nasal fosse, produces coryza, sneezing 
and the abolition of the sense of smell during several days. 
As to tellurietted hydrogen H 2 Te. an unstable gas very little 
examined hitherto, it should possess toxic properties in the 
very highest degree. I propose to experiment by causing 
animals to inhale atmospheric air charged with certain pro- 
portions of these three last named gases. 

The same relative differences in phvsiological energy are 
recogized if the oxygen compounds of sulphur, selenium and 
tellurium are compared together. The sulphites, hyposul- 
phites, sulphates and hyposulphates may be said to be inof- 
fensive, if the metal they contain has but little activity. This 
was already well understood of the first classes of the pre- 
ceding salts. I have demonstrated that the hyposulphates 
come under the general rule, that the hyposulphate of soda 
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for example may be taken in considerable doses, for I 
have injected five grammes of this salt into the veins of a 
dog without producing any alteration in the health of the 
animal. Moreover I myself took five grammes of the same 
salt, without experiencing any other than a very slight lax- 
ative effect. The selenites and the seleniates are on the con- 
trary eminently tuxic; they rapidly destroy animals by as- 
phyxia with dilation of the pupils and of all the sphincters. 
Finally the tellurites, from a single experiment which I 
made appeared to me to be still more terrible, for after hav- 
ing injected, into the veins of a medinm sized dog, a very 
feeble dose of tellurite of soda, this salt produced the 
gravest disorders which I had ever seen. 

To render more apparent the differences of action of the 
compounds which I have examined, I will tabulate the prin- 
cipal circumstances of my experiments and their results, viz: 








Animal. Salt. | Dose injected | Dose carried in| Result. 


into the veins.| to the stomach. 
Grammes. 
Sulphate ¢ » rm nied 7 > — 





Sulphite of Soda. eee ‘ # id 
|Hyposulphite of Soda. 4 « id 
... Selenite of Soda . bed Death. 
id ? id 
0,50 - id sone 
ransien 
0.80 = 





Selenite of Copper 5 0.50 
....|\Seleniate of Potassa. \ 0.50 Death, 
.|Tellurite of Soda . 0.50 Death. 














I propose soon to acquaint you with the toxic effects of 
the compounds of selenium and tellurium. I will only say 
that I classify these amongst the mechanical poisons, to 
which class I assign a different definition from that which 
has hitherto been given to them. Indeed, I do not admit, 
as mechanical poisons, glass, diamonds, the nails, &c., for 
these are only foreign bodies. In my opinion a mechanical 
poison isasubstance which, introduced into the interior 
of the system, produces death by creating mechanical obsta- 
cles to the accomplishment of one or more of its functions. 
Inasmuch as these obstacles result from the metamorphoses 
of the substance which has penetrated into the organism, 
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by so much do they originate from them, and their produc- 
tion is provoked by the poison. It is thus that the selenites 
induce death in the midst of frightful asphyxia, and the 
blood is filled with a multitude of little crystals, sometimes 
as numerous as the globules. I am still ignorant of the 
nature of these crystals. 

I have already developed my ideas upon the subject of 
mechanical poisons in a public course of toxicology, deliv- 
ered at the School of Practice. I stated why I admitted 
three classes of poisons, viz: Ist, mechanical poisons; 2d, 
caustics or corrosive poisons; 3d, biological poisons. The 
tellurites and tellurates, as well as the seleniates belong to 
the first class. 

As to the metamorphoses of selenites and seleniates, I 
can assert already that the compounds undergo a reduetion 
in the organism. Indeed, having injected twenty-five cent- 
igrammes of seleniate of potassa into the veins of a dog, 
the breath of this animal, some hours after the injection, 
exhaled a strong odor of seleniuretted hydrogen. The 
oxygen compounds of tellurium would appear to undergo 
likewise a reduction in the organism. Indeed, Gonelin (*) 
having tried telluric acid on rabbits, states that the mucus 
and the feces were colored black by the reduced tellurium. 


Conclusion of Unpublished Investigations. 


BY DR. RABUTEAU. 


1st. The chlorate of potassa is totally eliminated in its 
natural state. I believe that Iam the first who has dem- 
onstrated this fact experimentally, by absolving chlorate of 
potassa and making a quantitutive analysis of the salt recov- 
ered in the urine. Mohler, as early as 1824, and subse- 





(*) Husemann, Handbuch der Tozicologie. 
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quently other experimenters, amongst whom I would 
instance Justin and Isambert, had already recognized the 
passage of the chlorate into the urine. But doubts exist 


upon this subject. Some assert still, as at the beginning of 
the century, the metamorphosis of the salt into chloride; 
others, and I was of this number, believed that only a por- 
tion was reduced in the organism. 

2d. Chlorie acid in very weak doses is eliminated in the 
state of chloride. 

3d. Perchlorate of Potassa is eliminated totally in its 
natural state. Its elimination is as rapid as that of the 
chlorate. 

4th. The formiates and the succinates are transformed in 
the organisim into carbonates. It is possible that the suc- 
cinates are transformed at first into malates, then into 
tartrates, and these finally into carbonates. 

5th. Caprylic alcohol, introduced into the digestive tube, 
is recovered in the urine unchanged, or perhaps in the state 
of ether. I believe that a comparative investigation of all 
the alcohols, with reference to their mode of elimination 
most easy to determine, would throw much light upon the 
mode of elimination of ethylic alcohol and ordinary alcohol. 
Sulphate of soda injected into the veins in the dose of 
from seven to fourteen grammes, constipates and arrests 
thirst. The elimination by the urine, after the injection of 
fourteen grammes of sulphate of soda continued during 
two days and a half. 

7th. The hypo-sulphates of soda and magnesia injected 
into the blood or ingested into the digestive tube, are elim- 
inated principally unchanged, introduced into the blood 
they constipate; absorbed by the digestive tubes they act 
as mild purgatives. 

8th. The sulphites are transformed into sulphates from the 
moment when they penetrate into the organism. Polli has 
already observed this metamorphosis; according to him, 
sulphites are found in the urine the first day, but on the 
second day sulphates are recognized. I determined that 
the salt is eliminated totally in the form of sulphate if the dose 
has been small. 

8th. The hypo-sulphites are transformed into sulphates, 
and their metamorphosis commences from the moment. 
when they have penetrated into the organism. Kletzinsky 
has already observed the transformation of the hypo-sul- 
phite of soda into the sulphate. 
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Investigations into the Semen of Old Men. 
BY A. DIEU, PHYSICIAN A L’ HOTEL DES INVALIDES. 


Observations have been made upon one hundred and five 
old men, aged from sixty-five to ninety-seven years. Be- 
yond the age of eighty-six no spermatozoa have been found; 
but he accepts the case of Casper, who discovered them in 
a subject of ninety-six years. In sixty-four cases there were 
no spermatozoa in the seminal vesicles. 

Sangnineous globules are frequently detected in the con- 
tents of the vesicles, traces of recent hemorrhages, or 
masses of coloring matters which are the results of old 
hemorrhages. 

The greater part of the maladies of the reproductive or- 
gans, and of the secretory apparatus of the semen, do not 
appear to have any influence npon the generation of sperm- 
atozoa; however, they were absent in cases of voluminous 
hydrocele of the cord, in cases of voluminous varicocele, or 
further in indurations of the epididymis. 

In a medico-legal aspect, the author considers that the 


existence of spermatozoa, and consequently the possibility 
of fecundating, may be met with in subjects no longer ca- 
pable of erections. 


EDITORIAL. 





Delay. 


We trust our friends will bear with us a little longer, 
when we hope to bring the publication of Tue Journa. 


promptly up to its date. Our personal avocations have 
been so pressing, that we have scarcely found time to 
inspect the piles of manuscript which are transformed into 
our printed pages. The close of the college session, we 
trust, will afford us more time to devote to editorial work. 
Meanwhile, the character of the original matter furnished 
by our numerous correspondents, is such as to render us 
satisfied, that the editorial pen is not absolutely needed to 
sustain the interest and importance of the contents of THs 
JOURNAL. 
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Rush Medical College Commencement. 


Postponement of the issue of the present number enables 
us to announce the occurrence of the Annual Commence- 
of Rush College, closing the most prosperous session it has 
ever enjoyed. In default of time we “scissor” the report 
made to the Times: 


The 26th Annual Commencement of Rush Medical College took 
place in the lecture room of the institution, on the corner of Indiana 
and Dearborn streets. 

The exercises were opened by a prayer by Rev. Dr. Erskine, after 
which the President of the College, Dr. J. V. Z. Blaney, delivered 
the usual charge to the class. The address abounded iu good advice 
to the young men who formed the graduating class. At the conclu- 
sion of his remarks he presented the diplomas to the graduating class. 


THE GRADUATES. 


The following are the names of the class: William H. Austin, 
James M. Adams, M. O. Baldwin, Russell Broughton, Thompson R. 
Brady, Frank L. Bradley, John W. Bacon, Hiram H. Bardwell, 
Samuel H. Birney, David J. Brookings, Robert Briggs, William M. 
Burton, Robert H. Brown, Simon P. Brown, Artnur B. Brackett, 
Gallaudet O. Bailey, James Baker, Cassidy Chenoweth, Thos. Cross- 
grove, William G. Cochran, Israel Cunkle, John J. Cameron, John 
P. Cloyd, Nelson H. Church, Amos A. Covalt, James G. Cameron, 
Mauritz B. Carleman, Joseph W. David, William A. Danforth, Wm. 
Dunlap, Michael Donnelly, Cyrenus A. David, Arthur W. Edwards, 
James H. Ethridge, Frank M. Elliott, John W. Firkins, Ezra K. Frier- 
mood, Gustav H. C. Fricke, Lee W. Fulton, James R. Fyffe, William 
A. Gordon, Oliver Gard, Joseph B. Galer, Job L. Gregory, Charles 
W. Goodale, James E. Groesbeck, Julius F.C. Hoffman, John B. 
Hamilton, Herbert 8. Hill, William C. Hoover, Melancthon Hilbert, 
Charles E. Hogeboom, James R. Holgate, William C. Johnson, John 
M. Jenkins, Peter E. Kierland, Andres Klingberg, Joseph Knowles, 
Jahiel C. Kilgore, Frederic H. Linde, Justin J. Leavitt, Hugh E. 
Lindsay, George W. Lee, Jr., Augustus R. Logan, Joel W. Morris, 
Russell L. Moore, Stephen P. McClure, Adam E. Miller, Andrew J. 
Miller, John McGinnis, John C. Morgan, James M. McLean, Samuel 
McClellan, Jas. S. Moffatt, Wm. Monroe, Wmilliam F. Nichols, John E. 
O’Brien, Lorenzo Northrup, Almon Patterson, Thos. W. Parker, John 
B. Ralph, Robt. N. Rickey, Harley G. Ristine, George W. Roberts, 
Vincent H. Rose, George W. Stewart, Frank D. Stannard, Wm. H. 
Schrock, Alonzo B. Shepard, Byron N. Stevens, Fred. F. Sovereign, 
Chas. C. Sprague, Joshua B. Sprague, Thomas B. Spaulding, Albert 
R. Tucker, Dallas G. M. Front, Sylvester Thompson, James T'weddale, 
William L. Underwood, William H. Wirt, George H. Walker, Solon 
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C. White, Otto B. Will, Basil M. Webster, George Williamson, 
John Williamson, Frank 8. Wadsworth, John L. Whitley. 
AD EUNDEM. 


Frederick L. Matthews, M. D., of Illinois; Thomas R. McInnes, 
M. D., of Ontario, Canada; Robt. Tobey, M. D., of Ohio; John S. 
Clark, M. D., of Lllinois. 

HONORARY. 


Oliver Everett, M. D., of Illinois. 


After the reception of the diplomas the address was responded to 
by Dr. Williamson, a graduate of the college, in a short address, which 
was well received by the audience. 

ADDRESS OF DR. ROSS. 


Professor J. P. Ross delivered the valedictory address. 

He gave a short but interesting account of the growth and progress 
of Rush Medical College from its foundatioa to the present time. He 
referred to the proud history of medicine in the world; to the long 
line of eminent men who have graced its ranks, and then proceeded 
to give the class some hints in regard to the means of making them- 
selves most useful in the profession in which they were about to embark. 
He reminded them that they would find that the knowledge they had 
obtained was largely theoretical, They must perfect themselves by 
careful observation and practice New cases of study will present 
themselves. The cultivation of the senses to obtain the phenomena 
of disease, and the cultivation of the reasoning powers by which the 
facts presented through the senses may lead toa correct mode of the 
treatment of disease. To be successful they must determine to be stu- 
dents for life. This is the only way to become eminent. Without 
study a physician will soon find himself at the bottom of the therapeu- 
tical ladder. They must discard all inducements to neglect study. ‘The 
speaker referred to a young man in the present class as a model of 
industry and perseverence, and predicted for the person, who 
remained anonymous, to most of the audience, that within ten years 
he would stand at the head of the profession he had adopted. Dr. 
Ross reverted to the revelations of science, and said they were 
developing the science of medicine with remarkable rapidity. In 
conclusion, the speaker urged upon his hearers the necessity of the 
adoption of correct moral principles. They should not make self- 
interest their great aim. At the bedside of the dying they should 
be able to offer the consolations of the purest religion. 

The exercises closed with a benediction by Rev. Dr. Erskine. 
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MarrieD.—Feb. Ist, at the residence of the bride’s father, Hon. 
D. Smiley, of Albany, Wis., by the Rev. G. R. Patton, of Inda, Wis., 
R. Broveuton, M. D., (of the class of 1869 at Rush), to Miss 
Juia A. SMILEY, of the former place. 





